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Preface. 



This little sketch was not prepared because the 
author thought that there was no satisfactory his- 
tory of New Mexico. There are dozens of them — 
history, romance, adventure, narrative and descrip- 
tion. No land, no people, so full of interest could 
keep out of books in an age like ours. 

But to the best of my knowledge there is no 

simple narrative of the whole period from Coro- 

nado to the present, that pupils in school would 

have time to read and capacity to understand. 

^ This outline then is no intrusion. Rather may it 

prove a palatable relish to the rich feast of story 

^ and narrative in the larger books. Here are the 

. O simple facts. With these in mind, the fuller his- 

"" tories of Bancroft, Prince, Davis, Bartlett, Cooke, 

"^ Drake; the thrilling adventures of Pike, Gregg, 

^ Simpson, Peters, Hayes; the romantic narratives 
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of Cozzens, Wallace, Bandelier and Lummis, and 
a score of others, will find their proper place in 
the grand whole which makes up the story of this 
'^Marvellous Country/' 

The writer has drawn freely upon the works of 
authors named above, and gratefully owns his ob- 
ligations. 
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The Story of New Mexico. 



A visitor to New Mexico from the east- 
ern or central part of our country finds 
a great many things that seem strange. 
The names of counties, towns, moun- 
tains and rivers, the style of many dwell- 
ings, and the appearance and speech of 
many of the people all indicate a foreign 
element which soon appears to be Mexi- 
can. The visitor then remembers that 
not so very long ago New Mexico was a 
portion of Old Mexico, and that when it 
became United States territory it changed 
ownership, but not the character nor the 
language of its people. He remembers, 
too, that the Spanish element came into 
Old Mexico, as we shall see, when Cortes 
fought his way across the mountains and 
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took Mexico City. But it will be interest- 
ing to notice why it chanced to be the 
Spanish rather than the French or the 
English or the Portuguese that first set- 
tled the New World. To understand 
this it is necessary to take a brief glance 
at Europe just before the discovery of 
America. 

Scarcely any other period in the his- 
tory of the world is so full of interest as 
the fifteenth century. There had been 
the long night of the Middle Ages, a thou- 
sand years when the world almost seemed 
to stand still. It is true that there was 
life, and the life forces were at work. The 
marching of armies up and down Europe 
had made it tremble from the British 
Isles to the Bosporus ; the hosts of Cru- 
saders to the Holy City had failed in their 
purpose, but had hastened the dawn of a 
new era by bringing the different nations 
to know and to trade with each other; 
there was an eagerness to discover new 
lands, and to learn about new people and 
new products ; a great Revival of Learn- 
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ing in the fourteenth century aided to 
discover and develop the art of printing 
in the fifteenth century ; the use of gun- 
powder in warfare enabled the Moham- 
medans to capture Constantinople in the 
east, and a little later it enabled the 
Spaniards to drive the Mohammedans out 
of western Europe. 

So, too, the old system of feudalism, 
by which the lord in his castle was su- 
preme, began to fail. These fortresses 
were strong enough to resist spears and 
battering rams, but were not proof against 
cannon balls. The land which the lords 
had owned for miles around gradually be- 
came the property of his slaves. Small 
states were formed, and these after awhile 
began to unite to form stronger central 
governments. 

The most interesting example of such 
a union was in Spain, resulting from the 
marriage in 1469 of Isabella of Castile 
and Ferdinand of Aragon. 

Some of the neighboring states soon 
came into the union and laid the founda- 
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THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. 

tion for the Spanish monarchy. Spain 
thus became strong and prosperous at 
home, and the leading power of Europe 
on the sea ; and with Columbus as cap- 
tain her ships were foremost in the crown- 
ing event of that remarkable century, 
the discovery of a new continent. 

Thus it was that Europe came out of 
the darkness of the Middle Ages into the 
new light of modern times ; and thus it 
was that union in Spain made her the 
strongest nation in all Europe. 



Settlement of 
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After Columbus had shown the way, 
expedition after expedition was sent out 
and within twenty-five years after the dis- 
covery the West Indies were quite well 
settled as colonies of Spain. 

Students of United States History will 
remember how France and England soon 
came as rival powers to dispute with each 
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other and with Spain the right to plant 
colonies in the New World. But as most 
of the disputes were over territory fur- 
ther north, the Spaniards met with little 
opposition in the earlier years except such 
as was made by the natives. Still, that 
opposition was exceedingly fierce at times. 
A history of the Conquest of Mexico, and 
of the explorations in what is now New 
Mexico, is the history of a struggle between 
the coat-of-mail, the fire arms, the mili- 
tary training of the Spanish cavalier on 
the one side, and the undisciplined, su- 
perstitious, poorly armed Indian masses 
on the other. And yet, Prescott calls the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortes ^^An aston- 
ishing military achievement * * * * 
too startling for fiction, and without par- 
allel in the pages of history.'^ 

The motives that prompted the Spanish 
expeditions were (1) to find gold, (2) to 
extend the territory of Spain in the New 
World, (3) to spread Christianity among 
the natives, (4) to find the strait that 
would lead by a short route to the wealth 
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of India. But the one great object of 
search was Gold. 

Columbus had not been ashore on the 
western hemisphere twenty-four hours 
before he became, as he writes, '' anxious 
to learn if the natives had gold/' In 1493 
we find him promising Ferdinand and 
Isabella ^'to furnish them all the gold 
they need.'' 

This thirst for gold that so influenced 
the Spaniards was not entirely new. Men 
have always been willing to risk life and 
encounter great dangers in the hope of 
obtaining the precious stuff. In very early 
times there was a story among the Greeks 
of a wonderful place called the Garden of 
the Hesperides in which there grew golden 
apples. The exact location of this garden 
was not known, but it was believed to be 
somewhere in the west, probably upon an 
island in the ocean. But when the w^est 
was explored and search for the treasure 
proved vain it was thought to be still far- 
ther away, in the western sea. 

The Greeks had also another story. 
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about a Golden Fleece, and were fond of 
telling how Jason and his party of heroes, 
the Argonauts, went to search for it. 

When the Spaniards reached America 
they found that even the barbarous In- 
dians had similar strange stories to tell 
about wonderful wealth in far-away lands. 
Whether the Indians who told these tales 
actually believed them or told them with 
a hope that the invaders might be lured 
on and lost, matters little. We do know 
that there were never more eager adven- 
turers in pursuit of storied gold than' the 
early Spanish explorers in the New World. 

Natives along the northern coast of 
South America were found wearing rich 
golden ornaments, and when asked where 
they found the metal they pointed eagerly 
toward the west and south, while the 
Spaniards as eagerly pushed their way 
forward in the directions indicated. 

One of the most famous of the many 
golden legends was that of El Dorado, or 
''The Gilded One,'' telling of a nation so 
rich that the body of their chief was 
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sprinkled with gold dust. Where the 
home of this wealthy people might be 
was as uncertain as the location of the 
Garden of Hesperides. Tradition placed 
it high up among the table lands of the 
Andes, in the region of Lake Maracaybo. 
Here lived a tribe called the Muysca, 
skilled in the art of weaving, and rich in 
emeralds. Their cloth and their emer- 
alds were exchanged for gold which they 
thus obtained in large, quantities, and 
worked into ornaments and weapons. 
These people were sun-worshippers, like 
the Peruvians, and the numerous lakes 
upon their table lands were held sacred 
because they reflected the sun's image. 
One of the most picturesque of these 
lakes, called Guatavita, lay in a little 
basin at the top of a cone-shaped moun- 
tain, over a thousand feet above the sea ; 
and there was a legend, as told by Mr. A. 
F. Bandelier, that the wife of an early- 
chief had thrown herself into the water 
to avoid a punishment, and that the na- 
tives regarded her afterwards as the god- 
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dess of the lake. Whenever a new chief 
was chosen his body was covered with a 
sort of gum, and sprinkled all over with 
gold dust. He was then placed upon a 
litter, carried by priests to this holy lake, 
and rowed out to the middle of it. Then, 
plunging in, the gold was washed off. The 
men of the tribe who had come in proces- 
sion with the priests and the chief, .then 
threw into the lake rich ornaments of 
emeralds and gold. Besides the Muyscas, 
Indians from surrounding tribes came as 
pilgrims with gold and jewels to cast into 
the lake. 

This custom, if it ever did exist, ended 
with the overthrow of the Muysca nation 
before Columbus discovered America. 
But the story continued to be told and 
the lake became an irresistible attraction 
to the gold-hungry Spaniards. Toil and 
hardship were not spared, and though 
many perished the lake was found and 
drained. The small amount of treasure 
obtained there would have ill repaid the 
cost of getting it, but great wealth was 
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found in the towns all over the plateau, 
and promptly stolen. 

Then, strangely enough, the home of 
new Dorados were suddenly fancied, far 
away to the south, and so the search con- 
tinued. Pizzaro had found the wealth of 
the Incas in Peru, Cortes the treasure of 
Montezuma in Mexico, Quesada the land 
of El Dorado. Were there still other 
stores of precious metal hidden away 
among tribes yet unknown? 

There were stories regarding the '^ Seven 
Cities of Cibola'' that led to expeditions 
northward, and with these the direct his- 
tory of New Mexico commences. The 
brief sketch already given will explain 
how the Spaniards happened to be in 
America, and increase our interest in the 
people to whom so much of the history 
of New Mexico belongs. 
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An expedition commanded by Narvaez 
left Spain in June, 1526, to explore Flor- 
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ida. Reports of Indian cities with fabu- 
lous wealth had reached the Spaniards, 
but after a year of failure and disappoint- 
ment in The Land of Flowers the com- 
mander decided to march westward. Lit- 
tle is known of the party's course or of 
their adventures except that they wan- 
dered for eight years, that they reached 
the Gulf of California, and that only three 
Spaniards and a negro survived. 

In March, 1536, a party of scouts in 
northern Mexico found the negro and one 
of the Spaniards, a bare-headed man, with 
long beard, and clothed in rags. He 
spoke in Spanish, said his name was 
Cabeza de Vaca, and declared that there 
were two more of his party. His story 
was of deepest interest to the Spaniards 
of Mexico, especially his report of large 
and populous cities. It was the old story 
of the cities of Cibola, and the eager list- 
eners already fancied themselves in pos- 
session of a new treasure. 

Some writers assert that De Vaca was 
surely in New Mexico at some time dur- 
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ing his wanderings, and others seem 
equally certain that he was not. The 
stories of the Seven Cities may have been 
told to him as he passed across northern 
Mexico. No places that he named can 
be identified with names that became 
known later in New Mexico. 

At this time, 1539, Antonio de Men- 
doza was Viceroy of New Spain, as the 
Spanish possessions in the New World 
were called. Cortes, to whom the honor 
of the Conquest belonged, had been made 
Captain-General, and was then pushing 
his work of discovery toward the Pacific. 
Mendoza, wishing to surpass the achieve- 
ments of the Captain-General, was moved 
by the reports of the Seven Cities to send 
out an expedition in command of Fran- 
cisco Vasquez Coronado. A poor bare- 
footed friar, Father Marco of Nice, was 
sent ahead with the negro of De Vaca's 
party as guide. The friar, in turn, sent 
the negro in advance with some friendly 
Indians who were to carry back reports. 
In a few days word reached the friar of 
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the discovery by the negro of seven won- 
derful cities of great population and many 
storied houses, some of which were built 
high among rugged mountains. The 
name of the country was Cibola, and the 
people were reported to be rich. These 
reports agreed so closely with earlier sto- 
ries about the Seven Cities that Father 
Marco hastened forward. It is now be- 
lieved that the seven cities, so called, 
were the Zuni pueblos, and that Father 
Marco had just come in sight of one of 
them when news reached him of the mur- 
der of his negro guide, and caused him 
to retreat towards Coronado. 

It was in July, 1540, that Coronado 
entered New Mexico from what is now 
Arizona. He visited Cibola, and took 
possession of the towns, but found no 
wealth. In the next year he crossed the 
Rio Grande, went north as far as Taos, 
probably visited what is now Santa Fe, 
and then following another golden fire- 
fly he wandered as far north-east as Kan- 
sas in search of the Land of Quivira, 
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which, like El Dorado and Cibola, shone 
afar with visions of golden treasure. The 
visions vanished as he approached, leav- 
ing only poor villages. When Coronado 
again reached New Mexico he began to 
make new plans for discovery and con- 
quest, but an accident and illness caused 
him to abandon them and return to Mex- 
ico. So far, then, the expeditions were 
unprofitable, resulting in no permanent 
conquest, no successful mivssionary work, 
and, most disappointing of all, no gold. 
We should not think it strange if Span- 
ish exploration had ended there. But 
England and France were also gaining 
ground in the New World, and Spain 
feared lest these nations might be ahead 
of her in some important discovery. And 
yet, forty years passed between Corona- 
do's failure and the next attempt. 

It was the church that then sent out 
two pious Franciscan friars as mission- 
aries. This was in 1581. Another party 
the following year, led by Espejo, brought 
back accounts of as many as seventy-four 
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thriving and populous towns that they 
had found in the river valleys. The in- 
habitants had skillfully-made garments 
of their own weaving and dyeing, and 
understood quite well the art of irriga- 
tion. The conditions of the country and 
of the people suggested to these explorers 
the name of New Mexico, because there 
Avas so much to remind them of the land 
from which they had come. 

In 1590, Castano de Sosa entered the 
country by way of the Pecos valley, with 
one hundred and seventy persons — men, 
women, and children — intending to plant 
a colony. He went almost to the pres- 
ent northern boundary, and then moved 
southward down the Rio Grande valley. 
Disaster overtook this and several other 
attempts to make a fixed settlement in 
New Mexico. 



Who the peculiar and interesting peo- 
ple were that the Spanish explorers found 
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both in Old and in New Mexico, is a ques- 
tion more easily asked than answered. 

During the Conquest by Cortes, ''a 
mountain heap " of records was destroyed 
because the Spaniards believed that noth- 
ing belonging to the superstitious heathen 
could ever be of any good, excepting, per- 
haps, their gold. Much of their history, 
though rudely expressed in picture writ- 
ing, was thus forever lost ; and men who 
study the origin and early history of the 
Indian races find little to guide them but 
myth and fable. Even traditions as writ- 
ten by early historians are vague and un- 
reliable. 

Just as Europe in very early times was 
peopled by roving bands that followed 
each other like mighty waves from the 
plains of Central Asia, so the plateaus of 
Mexico, anciently called Anahuac, be- 
came the home of at least five successive 
swarms from the Indian hives of the 
north. 

The earliest of these, the Toltecs, are 
sometimes thought to be the people who 
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built those strange mounds in the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio valleys The Chichi- 
mecs came next, and then the Acolhuans 
and the Tlascalans, each being driven out 
in turn, probably at long intervals from 
each other, by the native barbarians. 
Finally came the Aztecs, whose native 
home was farther west — perhaps along 
the Pacific coast. A legend of the Aztecs 
relates that during their wanderings their 
god of war declared that they should no 
longer bear the name AzteCj but should 
take instead that of Mexi, Hence, we now 
say Mexico and Mexican. These people 
thus felt themselves under the special 
protection of their god of war, and went 
forth toward the south to conquer the 
tribes that they already found settled in 
Anahuac. 

In 1325 the Cityof Mexico was founded, 
and at the end of the two cent^iries that 
passed before the coming of Cortes the 
Aztecs, or Mexicans, had grown very rich 
by the booty taken in war and the tribute 
regularly collected from the conquered 
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nations. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, how Montezuma could afford to send 
the Spaniards such rich presents, and also 
how Cortes so readily persuaded the sub- 
ject tribes to unite with him against the 
Aztec foe. 

Now the question arises whether the 
Indians that Coronado found in New 
Mexico were in their original home, or 
the descendants of those who had stopped 
by the way and settled there during the 
early migrations. 

Humboldt thinks that the Aztecs lived 
in New Mexico during the 12th century, 
because some of the pottery found in the 
ruins is superior to any since made. 

Prescott believes that the Toltecs were 
the earliest inhabitants, and that traces of 
a higher civilization were left as that 
people moved slowly south w^ard towards 
Anahuac. It does not seem necessary for" 
us to accept either of these beliefs. It 
seems that in the vast central valleys of 
North America, before the great migra- 
tions, the natives were divided into two 
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great classes — the slightly civilized, such 
as the Toltecs and others already named, 
Avho lived in settlements; and the wild, 
roving savages who lived by hunting and 
by plundering their more peaceable neigh- 
bors. A similar condition doubtless ex- 
isted in New Mexico. The pueblo Indians 
sought the river valleys where there was 
water to irrigate their land, while the rov- 
ing bands were now in their mountain 
retreats, now on the boundless plain. This 
Avas the condition that the Spaniards 
found. 

The numerous ruins that some have 
thought to be relics of a past civiliza- 
tion may be more easily explained as 
ruins of Pueblo settlements, abandoned 
on account of savage raids by Apaches 
and Navajos, or because conditions of liv- 
ing became for a time unfavorable. It is 
likely, therefore, that the New Mexico 
tribes were in their original home, that 
they had not taken part in the great 
movements toward Mexico, that not 
nearly all the dwellings whose ruins ap- 
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peared had ever been occupied at any 
one time, and that estimates of a former 
dense population there were mistaken. 

There were mythical stories of how an 
early Montezuma had once passed downi 
the valley of the Rio Grande, building 
a town in a single night wherever he 
stopped, setting up altars here and there 
for his people, and promising to come 
again some day — beautiful stories, but 
not history. 

The Pueblo civilization was not so for 
advanced as the Aztec ; still, the new Mex- 
ican villages were free from that awful 
abomination that blackened the pages of 
Aztec history — the practice of sacrificing 
men as victims on the altars of their gods. 
The missionaries, who accompanied Cor- 
onado and the later Spanish invaders, 
found the Indians easy converts to the 
Christian faith, though they as easily re- 
turned to their heathen worship when the 
influence of the missionaries was with- 
drawn. 
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In the year 1598 another expedition 
was prepared in Mexico, better fitted to 
make a settlement than any that had 
yet been sent out. Don Juan deOnate 
was in command, and Franciscan friars, 
always eager for the conversion of the 
Indians, joined the party, as usual. There 
were eighty wagons, seven thousand cat- 
tle, and about two hundred men, several 
of whom had families with them. Their 
route was by way of the Rio Grande, as 
far north as Rio Chama. There they fixed 
headquarters and built a church. This 
was the first Spanish settlement in New 
Mexico, though nearly sixty years had 
passed since Coronado's expedition. The 
new settlement was named San Gabriel, or 
San Juan de Los Caballeros. The pu- 
eblos, excepting Acoma, yielded peace- 
ably, one after the other. Acoma was 
forced into subjection, after a stubborn 
resistance. 

Among the numerous settlements that 
soon followed the one at San Juan, was 
that at Santa Fe, made probably in 1 607 
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or 1608. The claim that Santa Fe is the 
oldest settlement in the United States rests 
entirely upon the supposition that there 
was an Indian pueblo where the town now 
stands. The supposition is likely, but 
not certain. Santa Fe became the capital 
in 1617 and has remained so ever since. 
The settlements received new colonists 
and supplies from time to time, and the 
work of discovery went slow^ly forward. 
Onate made a visit to the plains of Kansas, 
still looking for Quivira, and another to 
the Pacific. ]\Iissionaries were active, 
trying to make Christians out of the na- 
tives, but it was slow work attempting to 
convert and enslave them at the same 
time. Oiiate's plan of dealing harshly 
with them was found to be a serious mis- 
take. They were heavily taxed, cruelly 
punished, and forced to labor for their 
haughty and indolent masters. The con- 
dition grew worse and worse, and in 1680, 
encouraged, no doubt, by disagreements 
among the Spaniards, the Indians resolv- 
ed to free themselves. 
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A San Juan Indian, named Pope, plan- 
ned a general uprising for the 13th of 
August. If the plot had succeeded, not 
a Spaniard would have been left alive in 
all NewJVIexico. Now, w^e should remem- 
ber that the Pueblo Indians were closely 
attached to their religion ; and, Avhile 
many of them had become Christian in 
name, at heart they still held to their hea- 
then beliefs. This difference of religion 
was one more reason for hating the Span- 
iard, 

There were, however, a few Pueblos 
who became true Christians, and through 
these the plot to massacre the Spaniards 
Avas disclosed to the padres or Fathers. 
Before August 10, w^ord had been sent to 
warn all the Spanish settlements. About 
a thousand persons escaped down the Rio 
Grande valley, while others hastened to 
Santa Fe. When the leaders saw that the 
secret was out they hastened to make 
assaults here and there, not waiting for 
the appointed day. 

The struggle centered at Santa Fe. The 
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capital was bravely defended during a 
siege of five days, but after some desper- 
ate fighting, and the destruction of nearly 
the whole town, the Spaniards abandoned 
the place, and led by Governor Otermin, 
moved southward to join the other fugi- 
tives. On the way down the Rio Grande 
they were met by a supply train from 
Mexico, which enabled them to recover 
from their flight. The next year, 1681, 
they founded El Paso, which became the 
gateway, as the name signifies, from Old 
to New Mexico. 

The victorious Pueblos set to work to 
destroy every trace of Spanish occupation, 
especially everything that belonged to the 
Christian religion, and all the land went 
back to its heathen ways. The mines in 
which the Indians had labored as slaves 
were filled up, and all the historical rec- 
ords of the period between 1598 and 1680 
were lost. Hence, so little is known of 
New Mexico during that time. 

Pope proved to be a tyrant, and soon 
became as distasteful to the Indians as the 
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Spanish rulers had been. The Apaches, 
no longer having to fear the Spanish sol- 
diers, were fierce and savage in their raids. 
Drouth came, famine followed, and evils 
more to be feared than the Spaniards 
seemed ready to overwhelm the land. 

Governor Otermin made a feeble at- 
tempt to regain his lost province in 1681, 
but failed. 

Eleven years later, 1692, Don Diego de 
Vargas took a small force and marched 
from El Paso to Sante Fe without firing a 
gun. He then visited the Pueblos and 
found them willing to renew allegiance 
to the King of Spain, while, after solemn 
vows and baptism, the friars received 
them again into the holy faith . The recent 
revolt had so completely cleared the terri- 
tory of Spaniards that the work of settle- 
ment had to commence anew. Hence, a 
party of colonists was sent up from Mexico 
in 1693, and though they seemed less wel- 
come to the natives than de Vargas and 
his party the year before, yet their jour- 
ney to Santa Fe was not interrupted. 
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Some of the Pueblos brought in sup- 
plies, others united in bands of opposition. 
There was some fighting, but the years 
1693-4 saw the re-conquest of Xew Mexi- 
co accomplished. 

De Vargas tried to arrange a system of 
government that would keep the Indians 
friendly, and at the same time retain their 
services as farmers-in-general for all the 
Spaniards in New Mexico. His treatment 
was much kinder than that of Onate and 
his successors had been, but the seeds of 
discontent remained, and now and then 
sprang up. The usual steps taken in such 
cases were revolt, punishment, penitence, 
pardon; but the rebellions were weak, 
and native strength was too completely 
crushed to make any successful resistance 
to Spanish authority. 



Thus, we have the leading events up to 
the year 1700, and historians tell us that 
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the record for the next hundred years is 
monotonous enough. The Spaniards were 
easy-going and non-progressive. Not even 
gold and silver seemed worth digging at 
the expense of Spanish labor, and so the 
mines that had been filled were not re- 
opened. By means of Indian labor wheat, 
corn, beans, and fruit were cultivated ; 
horses, cattle, and sheep were raised ; 
woolen blankets and pottery were manu- 
factured. Even the friars, who had labored 
so diligently and so earnestly to convert 
Indians to the Catholic faith, relaxed 
their efforts and settled down to dull 
routines. 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft says : ^' The Indians 
were in no sense Christians, but they liked 
the padres in comparison with other Span- 
iards, and were willing to comply with 
certain church formalities which they 
neither understood nor cared to under- 
stand. * * * As a choice of evils they 
lived and died as nominal Christians and 
Spanish subjects ; or, perhaps more prop- 
erly, slaves.^' 
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Albuquerque, named from the Mexican 
Viceroy, was founded very early in this 
century — probably in 1705. 

The two great events of the year during 
these times were the annual trading fairs ; 
that for the north being held in summer^ 
at Taos, and that for the south in winter 
in Chihuahua, Mexico. The Indians 
brought skins of bear, deer, and buffalo 
which they exchanged for knives, tools, 
and various kinds of showy baubles. 
Traders practiced all sorts of tricks upon 
them, taking advantage of their fondness 
for trinkets, and making, thus, enormous 
profits. 

The war between the French and the 
English about the middle of the century, 
and the American Revolution a little 
later, had no interest for the Spaniards 
in far-away New Mexico. They could 
scarcely have dreamed that before an- 
other century should pass, the patriots 
who were then gaining their freedom on 
the Atlantic coast would send an army 
to sieze and occupy the territory that 
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had cost so much of Spanish blood and 
treasure. 

The year 1800 found about 19,000 Span- 
iards and 10,000 Pueblo Indians in New 
Mexico. There were no new industries 
and no signs of progress. 

The missions were in charge of some 
twenty friars, and besides these there were 
neither schools nor teachers. 



The new century was to bring about 
great changes in the condition and the 
government of New Mexico. Within the 
next fifty years it was to pass from a pro- 
vince to a department, and from a depart- 
ment to a territory ; new boundaries were 
to be established, and the capital was to 
become the center of a large trade with 
its new neighbor. But the people were 
easy and indifferent, and did not usually 
take an active interest in such matters 
until obliged to do so. 

In 1803, the vast territory known as 
Louisiana was purchased from France by 
the United States. Spain very naturally 
s 
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felt some uneasiness over the rapid growth 
of the young American Republic. Ex- 
plorers and traders coming into New Mex- 
ico were regarded with jealous suspicion, 
and questions of boundary arose that 
were not settled until after the Mexican 
war. 

Texas had been settled by Spaniards 
from Mexico as early as 1690, but because 
the Comanche and Apache Indians were 
so savage it w^as colonized slowly. Spain 
claimed portions lying east of the Sabine 
river, while the United States proposed to 
push the boundary as far west as the Rio 
Grande. The result was numerous con- 
flicts on the disputed ground, until in 1819 
the Sabine was fixed as the boundary. 

Let us notice, here, an event of the year 
1807. It was while Robert Fulton was 
busy with his steamboat on the Hudson 
river that Zebulon M. Pike, a lieuten- 
ant in the American army, visited New 
Mexico by mistake. He had been sent 
from St. Louis by the government to pac- 
ify the Kansas and the Osage Indians, 
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and to explore the region of the Arkansas 
and the Red rivers. He was carefully 
instructed to guard against offending the 
New Mexicans, and, so far as possible, to 
keep clear of their territory. 

After discovering and naming Pike's 
Peak, the party moved southward, think- 
ing they would strike the headwaters of 
Red river. When, therefore, they reach- 
ed a stream of considerable size they sup- 
posed that they had found the river for 
which they were searching. 

They built a fort and raised the Stars 
and Stripes, but after a few days they 
were informed by a party of horsemen 
that they were on the bank of the Rio 
Grande, and on New Mexican soil. An 
order from the governor required their 
presence at Santa Fe to explain the pur- 
pose of an armed expedition into Span- 
ish territory. After an examination at 
the capital they were taken to Chihuahua, 
Mexico, where they were detained for 
some time, and finally sent back to the 
United States. In this chance journey. 
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Pike crossed the territory from north to 
south, and the account of his expedition, 
published a few years later, gives some in- 
teresting information about the customs, 
conditions, industries and government of 
the New Mexican people. 

General Iturbide, who was at the head 
of the army in Mexico, began a movement 
in 1819 to throw off the Spanish yoke. 
The revolution was successful, and New 
Mexico thus became a Mexican depart- 
ment instead of a Spanish province. The 
people of the province had taken but 
small part in Iturbide's revolution, yet 
they rejoiced greatly in freedom from 
Spain. Within two years, however, an- 
other Mexican revolution led by Santa 
Anna overthrew the government of 
Iturbide, and New Mexico then became a 
territory of the Republic of Mexico. 

As long as New Mexico was a Spanish 
colony its government was military in 
character, with the power in the hands of 
the governor. As a territory the govern- 
ment was more nearly civil, though Mex- 
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ico showed little interest in it aside from 
the levy and collection of taxes. 

There had been no direct taxation un- 
der the old military rule, and the new 
system became so unpopular, that in 1837 
an attempt was made to resist payment. 

The governor, Albino Perez, called up- 
on the militia, but received so weak a 
response as to show him that almost 
everybody was in sympathy with the 
revolt. 

Thus deserted, even by his army, he 
attempted to escape, but was overtaken 
and killed. Jose Gonzales, a Taos Indian 
and leader of the revolt, became governor. 
An assemblage of influential citizens met 
at Santa Fe and endorsed what had been 
done by the leaders of the revolution. 
But the new government was short-lived. 
A certain Manuel Armijo, on his own 
authority, undertook and accomplished 
the recovery of the territory for Mexico. 
Gonzales was shot, and Armijo was made 
governor. This movement is known as 
the revolution of 1837. The revolt and 
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the recovery together lasted less than a 
year. 

About this time Texas made a success- 
ful attempt to free herself from Mexico, 
and declared herself an independent re- 
public with the Rio Grande as her western 
boundary. This claim naturally caused 
a great deal of ill feeling between New 
Mexico and Texas, and resulted, as we 
shall see, to the disadvantage of the latter 
during the Civil War. 

A party of armed men from Texas in- 
vaded the territory in 1841, but not, as 
they declared, with any intention of 
making war. They thought that the 
New Mexicans living east of the Rio 
Grande, being dissatisfied with the Mex- 
ican government, would welcome an op- 
portunity to join Texas. So the company 
hoped to aid a revolt among the people 
of eastern New Mexico if it should be 
desired. But the Texans were neither 
wanted nor trusted. Governor Armijo 
met them, captured them, and sent them 
to Mexico. They were finally released 
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after a term of imprisonment, but the 
whole treatment of the prisoners was 
resented by Texas and led to the Texan 
Raids of 1843. Further mention of these 
raids will be found in the paragraphs on 
the Santa Fe Caravan Trade. 



Now, it should be remembered, that 
while Texas had fairly won her inde- 
pendence in 1835, and while that inde- 
pendence had been duly recognized by 
England, France, Holland and Belgium, 
as well as by the United States, Mexico 
had not acknowledged it. And so, when 
Texas asked for annexation to the United 
States, and obtained it, Mexico regarded 
the act as unfriendly, and war between 
the two nations resulted in 1845. The 
feeling in New Mexico, especially among 
land owners and traders, seemed to be 
that the territory would thrive better 
under American than under Mexican 
rule ; and it was likely that the easy-go- 
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ing masses would follow the lead of those 
influential men. 

Hence, when war with Mexico was de- 
clared, little opposition was expected by 
troops that were sent to occupy New Mex- 
ico. The expedition consisted of about 
1,800 men, led by Stephen W. Kearny, 
and began its march from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, in June, 1846, 

After a trying march across the plains, 
the little army entered New Mexico by 
way of the Raton Pass, early in August. 
Two small detachments, that had been 
sent before to learn the feeling of the New 
Mexicans on the subjectof annexation to 
the United States, reported that the Amer- 
icans would be strongly opposed. Las 
Vegas, at that time a very small town, 
having been founded in 1835, was reached 
without opposition, and readily declared, 
through the mayor, its allegiance to the 
United Statea San Miguel and other 
towns yielded in like manner. The Mex- 
ican troops, under Armijo, fell back to- 
wards Albuquerque as General Kearny 
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advanced, and about sunset on the eight- 
eenth of August the Americans entered 
the capital, and raised the Stars and Stripes 
over the old adobe palace on the plaza. 
Thus, without a single fight, was accom- 
plished the • conquest of New Mexico for 
the United States. General Kearny spent 
a few days in Santa Fe, and then, leav- 
ing a garrison there, marched on towards 
Albuquerque, assuring the inhabitants, 
everywhere, that he came as a friend, to 
bring them under the good influences of 
a free government. To the citizens of 
Santa Fe, gathered in the plaza, Septem- 
ber 19, he made an address of which the 
following is part : 

'' We have come with peaceable inten- 
tions and kind feelings. We come as 
friends to better your condition and make 
you a part of the Republic of the United 
States. We mean not to murder you or 
rob you of your property. Your families 
shall be free from molestation. My sol- 
diers will take nothing from you but what 
they pay you for. We do not mean to 
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take away your religion from you. Every 
man has a right to serve God according to 
his own heart. In our government all 
men are equal. I advise you to cultivate 
industry, be peaceable and obedient to 
the laws. You are no longer Mexican 
subjects ; you are now become American 
citizens, subject only to the laws of the 
United States.'' . 

General Kearny then received the oath 
of allegiance, which they willingly took, 
and on September 22, proclaimed his pur- 
pose of holding New Mexico on both sides 
of the Rio Grande ^'as a part of the United 
States, and under the name of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico." A code of laws 
was then drawn up and Charles Bent was 
appointed governor. 

September 26, General Kearny left the 
territory for Arizona and California, and 
the military command in New Mexico 
was given to Colonel Doniphan. 
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Late in the year 1846 rumors began to 
spread that there was to be a general re- 
volt against the new government. Patri- 
otic Mexicans, and others who believed 
that their influence would be lessened or 
destroyed under United States rule, were 
the leaders. 

Prominent among them were Don 
Diego Archeluta, Don Tomas Ortiz, and 
two priests, named Jose Manuel Gallegos 
and Juan Felipe Ortiz. The uprising was 
set for the night of December nineteenth 
and was to center at Santa Fe. Other 
villages throughout the north were to act 
when the signal should be given. Colo- 
nel Doniphan had marched south for the 
Mexican frontier, and the plan seemed 
perfect. 

Nevertheless, some of the leaders de- 
manded more time, and the fatal date 
was changed to Christmas Eve when the 
soldiers might be off their guard and all 
would be careless in the gaiety of the 
season. 

The secret came out, somehow ; suspi- 
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cious persons were arrested, and so the 
revolt was postponed. The real leaders^ 
Ortiz and Archeluta escaped to Mexico. 
Very soon the plotting was renewed, and 
this time the Taos Indians joined the con- 
spiring Mexicans. Governor Bent, who 
thought the trouble was over, and had 
gone to visit his family at Taos, was mur- 
dered together with five other leading 
citizens. This was January 14th. On 
the 23rd Colonel Price, who had been 
left in command by Colonel Doniphan,, 
gathered a company of 310 men and set 
out for Taos. They were strongly resisted 
on their way, but reached that pueblo on 
the 3rd of February, finding there some 
seven hundred Mexicans and Indians for- 
tified in the church and other buildings. 
The struggle next day was fierce and long. 
It was late in the day before a breach could 
be made in the adobe walls of the churchy 
being from three to seven feet thick. 
Next morning the request for peace was 
granted on the condition that Tomas 
should be given up. He and another 
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leader named Montoya were executed. 
Several other prisoners were court-mar- 
tialed and executed later. Still others 
were charged with treason, but the gov- 
•ernment at Washington decided that the 
revolt was not treason, because war still 
existed between the United States and 
Mexico, and the conspirators had a per- 
fect right to regard the Americans as 
invaders. Thus, the revolters were not 
American traitors but Mexican patriots. 



After the close of the Mexican war there 
arose important questions of boundary 
and of government for New Mexico. Gen- 
<^ral Kearny had taken possession of the 
territory in the name of the United States 
of America, but New Mexico had never 
been definitely bounded. 

Mexico had claimed the Arkansas river 
as the northern line. Texas claimed all 
that part that lay east of the Rio Grande, 
and Arizona was little more than a name 
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ior an indefinite tract lying west of New 
Mexico. 

In the treaty with Mexico, made at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, in February, 1848,, 
New Mexico and California were ceded 
to the United States for $15,000,000, but 
no boundary except the southern could 
be settled by this treaty. So the Mexi- 
can frontier was fixed (1) along the Rio 
Grande as far as El Paso, (2) along a line 
running west to the Upper Gila, (3) west- 
ward along that river. Other boundaries 
were left to be fixed at a later date. 

The question of a form of government 
was not so easily settled. New Mexico 
was now rightful United States territory^ 
but it was not organized. General Kear- 
ny's plan answered while the war lasted, 
and the national government at Wash- 
ington seemed to approve of it, though 
no action was taken by Congress. Indeed^ 
the president advised the New Mexicans 
to live peaceably under that system until 
better arrangements could be made. 

The choice of remaining as United 
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States citizens or of moving to Mexico 
was left to the people, and full protection 
was guaranteed in either case. Nearly 
all chose to remain, but they wanted a 
government, and sent Congress a petition 
asking for (1) a civil territorial govern- 
ment, (2) protection from Texan en- 
croachment, (3) no slavery. This was in 
1848. 

Next year the people of the territory 
held a convention which chose nineteen 
electors, and these in turn chose Hugh N. 
Smith as delegate to represent New Mex- 
ico in Congress. It was hoped that Mr. 
Smith would be able to induce Congress 
to provide a government for the territory, 
but that body did not see how New Mex- 
ico was lawfully entitled to representation, 
and so Mr. Smith was not admitted as a 
delegate to the House. 

Failing thus far as a territory. New 
Mexico tried to form herself into a state, 
and a convention held in May, 1850, 
drew up a state constitution. This was 
duly adopted by the people, and an elec- 
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tion was held to choose state ofl&cers and 
a representative to Congress. The legis- 
lature thus chosen elected two United 
States Senators, F. A. Cunningham and 
R. H. Weightman. But all this, too, was 
void, because only Congress can admit 
states, and so the military government 
established by General Kearny continued. 

Changes and relief, however, were close 
at hand. 

The third clause of Henry Clay's ''Om- 
nibus Bill,'' passed in September, 1850, 
provided a territorial form of government 
for New Mexico and Utah. Discussions 
about slavery had, by this time, become 
very warm. The slave-holding states of 
the South opposed the admission of states, 
and the organizing of territories, where 
slavery was not approved. On the other 
hand, the North was just as strongly op- 
posed to any extension of slave territory. 

We must remember that this '' Omni- 
bus Bill" was a peace-making, or rather 
a peace-keeping, measure, and so New 
Mexico was organized without any pro- 
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vision either for or against slavery. It 
was even provided that when New Mex- 
ico should become a state it was to be 
slave or free, just as the people should 
choose. The new government went into 
effect at Santa Fe in March, 1851. 

The fourth clause of the ''Omnibus 
Bill" fixed the present boundary between 
New Mexico and Texas. 

Years before, when Texas was seeking 
her independence from Mexico, the Unit- 
ed States had supported her in claiming 
the Rio Grande as her western border; 
and now, that the United States herself 
owned New Mexico, it would not have 
looked well to favor a different boundary. 
Texas was not willing to yield, and there- 
fore, the United States paid her $10,000,- 
000 to give up her claim on eastern New 
Mexico, thus fixing the present eastern 
boundary. In 1853, a seeming error was 
found in maps showing the boundary 
between United States territory and Mex- 
ico. Another war was threatened, but 
James Gadsden, the United States minis- 
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ter to Mexico, arranged a new treaty by 
which the broad strip south of the Gila 
was purchased by the United States for 
$10,000,000, and the line with Mexico 
was established where it now remains. 
The northern boundary was located 
along the thirty-seventh parallel V)f north 
latitude when Congress, in 1861, created 
the Territory of Colorado. 

When Arizona was organized as a ter- 
ritory, in 1863, the western boundary of 
New Mexico was fixed along the merid- 
ian of 109^ west longitude. 



Caravan 
Trade with 
Santa Fe. 



Before passing on to the events of the 
Civil War, which would come next in 
order of time, it will be interesting to re- 
view, briefly, the trade that was carried on 
between the United States and New Mex- 
ico, commencing early in the century. 

The sale of Louisiana to the United 
States in 1803, and the work of Ameri- 
cans in exploring their new territory, led, 
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finally, as we have seen in the case of 
Lieutenant Pike, to contact with the old 
civilization of New Mexico. It was a 
long, diflBcult, and expensive journey 
from the trade centers of Old Mexico to 
Santa Fe, and the first adventurous trad- 
ers that chanced to find a way from the 
Mississippi valley to the capital of New 
Mexico, received such high prices for 
their merchandise that others followed, 
willing to risk the dangers and hardships 
of the journey for the sake of large profits. 
The suspicion that New Mexicans felt 
toward Americans caused the failure of 
the first regular expedition of traders 
in 1812. 

Their goods were seized and the trad- 
ers themselves were sent to Chihuahua 
and imprisoned. But the revolution of 
Iturbide which freed Mexico from Spain 
brought release to the American prisoners 
also, and after that time, trading compan- 
ies to New Mexico met with a kinder wel- 
come. At first, pack mules only were 
used, but in 1824 the goods began to be 
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carried in wagons, thus largely increasing 
the amount of trade. For example, the 
value of goods imported in 1823 being 
about $12,000, was increased in 1824 to 
$35,000, in 1825 to $60,000, and in 1826 
to $90,000. 

The wagon trains entered New Mexico 
sometimes from the Colorado Mountains 
southward by way of Taos, sometimes by 
way of Cimarron, and sometimes over the 
Raton Range where the Santa Fe railroad 
now passes. The eastern end of the line 
was for most of the time at Independence, 
Missouri. The trip to Santa Fe, com- 
mencing usually in May, took about sev^- 
enty days ; the return trip, after a stay of 
four or five weeks, took about forty days. 

The arrival of the caravan was the great 
event of all the year. Messengers, sent 
ahead, announced the coming, and the 
activity then began. Custom house offi- 
cials went around to collect the duties ; 
traders unpacked and stored their wares; 
buyers came, as eager for first choice as 
the dealers were for quick sales. Duties 
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averaged about 50% on the value of the 
goods, and in some cases reached 100%. 
At one time Governor Armijo taxed 
each wagon load $500 ; but as this was re- 
gardless of size, enormous wagons soon 
came into use, and the governor was glad 
to return to the ad valorem plan. These 
duties, of course, brought a large yearly 
income to the treasury of New Mexico, 
but since the traders asked as much more 
for the goods as would cover the duty, it 
is doubtful whether much was gained for 
the territory in the end. 

Among the various kinds of hardships 
and dangers encountered by the travelers, 
annoyance by the Indians was the worst. 
Some of the natives brought skins and 
furs to the traders, and considerable busi- 
ness was often done on the route ; but 
bands of marauding Indians often follow- 
ed the caravan to steal and kill at every 
opportunity. At times, the interference 
became so great, that the train had to be 
escorted by government troops. 

By 1843, the men engaged in this Santa 
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Fe trade were mostly New Mexicans, 
and the Texans, still smarting under 
the capture and imprisonment that fol- 
lowed their raids in 1841, resolved upon 
vengeance. 

Troops of Texans prepared to attack 
Mexicans wherever they might be found, 
but especially along the Santa Fe trail. 
John McDaniel, at the head of one of 
these troops, met Antonio Jose Chavez 
with a small party returning from Santa 
Fe. Chavez was first robbed of over $10,- 
000, and then murdered in cold blood. 
This outrage took place on United States 
territory, and therefore, government sol- 
diers were sent in pursuit of the outlaws. 
McDaniel and some of his men concerned 
in the killing of Chavez were captured 
and executed. 

Another band of Texans, numbering 
175 '' Invincibles,'^ with Colonel Snively 
and Colonel Warfield at the head, attacked 
a Mexican caravan of 100 men, killing 
over 20 of them. 

Captain Cook, of the United States 
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army, soon after met Snively^s forces and 
disarmed them. There was no more seri- 
ous trouble of that sort, and the Santa Fe 
trade continued to prosper. The goods 
handled in 1839 were valued at $250,000; 
those in 1843 at $450,000, and those in 
1846 at $1,750,000. The train in the last 
mentioned year consisted of over 400 
wagons, and went under guard of Gen- 
eral Kearny on his way to occupy New 
Mexico. 



The slight interest which the people of 
New Mexico usually took in the aflPairs 
of Mexico and of the United States was 
somewhat, though not greatly, increased 
in regard to the events and issues of the 
Civil War. 

It was natural to suppose that because 
of their geographical position they would 
favor the South, rather than the North. 
There may have been a feeling, too, that 
the United States was wrong in her inva- 
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sion and conquest during the Mexican 
war. Such a feeling would produce sym« 
pathy with the seceding states. Then, 
again, government promises of protection 
from Indians had not been fully kept; 
and it so happened that many of the 
army officials in the territory at the break- 
ing out of the war were southern in sen- 
timent. All these facts were in favor of 
the Confederate cause in New Mexico. 

On the other hand, California, toward 
the west, had recently entered the Union 
as a free state ; Colorado, on the north, 
was strongly opposed to slavery; while 
in New Mexico, itself, negro slavery was 
not practiced, if we except a few servants 
w^ho had been brought there with the 
families of army officers and government 
officials. 

Thus, while opinion was somewhat di- 
vided, and not really strong on either side, 
yet the territory leaned toward the Con- 
federacy. The southern leaders saw this, 
of course, and realizing the value of the 
military stores and fortifications there, 
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sent a force froin Texas to sieze them and 
occupy the territory. The invasion might 
have met as little opposition as did General 
Kearny's, in 1846, had it come from any 
other source than Texas, That was too 
much. The old hatred broke out, the 
balance of favor turned toward the North 
and the masses volunteered to help repel 
the invasion. 

Lieutenant Baylor entered New Mexico 
at the head of the Texan invaders late in 
July, 1861. He took possession of Mesilla, 
declared himself governor, and early in 
August received the surrender of Major 
Lynde, commanding 700 men at Fort 
Fillmore. 

General Sibley, with 2,500 Texan Ran- 
gers, came over in December, 1861, and 
issued a proclamation, taking possession 
of New Mexico in the name of the Con- 
federate States of America. 

Colonel Canby, preparing to defend the 
territory, raised about 4,000 men, with 
headquarters at Fort Craig, on the Rio 
Grande. From this point, he intended to 
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oppose the Confederate advance up the 
valley. 

General Sibley moved upon Fort Craig 
in February, and after two or three days 
of skirmishing, with some hard fighting, 
Canby was compelled to withdraw to the 
fort, while the Texans marched on freely 
to Socorro and Albuquerque. Santa Fe, 
too, was taken without resistance, and 
three hundred thousand dollars worth of 
military stores at Fort Union would have 
fallen into Confederate hands if aid had 
not come from Colorado. A small com- 
pany of volunteers had come down in 
January, 1862; but the force that was to 
turn the scale in New Mexico was the 
First Regiment of Colorado Volunteers — 
'' Pike's Peakers/' as they were called — 
commanded by Colonel Slough and hav- 
ing as major the famous fighting preacher, 
J.-M. Chivington, a presiding elder of the 
Methodist church. Entering New Mexi- 
co by Raton Pass, they were soon at Fort 
Union, and that important post was safe. 
Then pressing on toward Santa Fe, they 
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soon met the Texans in Apache Pass, 
March 25. There was considerable sharp 
fighting here on the 26th, in which the 
Confederates were forced from their posi- 
tion. Again, on the 28th, Slough marched 
to the attack, but this time the Federals 
lost ground. 

Major Chivington, however, with about 
500 men had crossed the mountain by a 
detour and had fallen unexpectedly upon 
the Confederate rear, thus obliging them 
to retreat to Santa Fe. The capital also 
was soon abandoned, and though there 
was some skirmishing during the Con- 
federate movement down the Rio Grande, 
the war in New Mexico was really over. 
Before the end of April the Texan Rangers 
had retired toward El Paso, and the last 
of them left the territory less than a year 
after their entrance. 

Union forces from California arrived 
early in July. The Confederate troops 
in Arizona had retreated before them but 
they were too late to take an active part 
in the New Mexico campaign. 
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The Utes and the Pueblo Indians were 
Unionists during the war, but Apaches 
and Navajos seemed to regard the period 
as a time for unlimited barbarities. 
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When the United States government 
took possession of New Mexico in 1846^ 
or more properly by the treaty in 1848, 
it promised its inhabitants protection 
against Indians. This required the pres- 
ence of troops, and from 1851 to 1863 New- 
Mexico was known as the Ninth Military 
District. It was commanded in turn by 
Colonel John Monroe and his eight suc- 
cessors, with forces ranging from 1,400 to 
4,000 men, distributed among the various 
forts. 

The promise of protection really made 
the government responsible for the con- 
duct of the Indians, and it became a very 
costly experiment. 

The seven thousand Pueblos were peace- 
ful, friendly and self-supporting ; but 
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some ten thousand Navajoes, five thous- 
and Apaches and two thousand Utes 
needed constant watching. They held 
firmly to the notion that the world owed 
them a living, and that they were to get 
this by theft and by savage raids when- 
ever they pleased ; or perhaps rather, 
whenever they could. They cost the gov- 
ernment from two to three million dollars 
yearly and yet the outrages continued. 

Various plans of dealing with them 
were proposed, but no one seemed to 
know which was best. Some advised ex- 
termination ; others proposed to keep 
them quiet by feeding them ; but the 
most reasonable plan, and that which is 
now helping to civilize the Indians, is to 
educate and teach them how to take care 
oif themselves. 

The most troublesome of the New Mex- 
ico Indians were the Navajos in the north 
and the northwest. They gave some at- 
tention to farming and stock-raising, and 
made famous blankets as they still do, 
but their chief occupation was stealing. 
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They professed friendship for the Amer- 
icans and were ready to sign treaties of 
eternal peace ; but making a treaty or 
breaking a treaty was all the same to 
them. 

The Apaches in the south and the 
southeast were by nature as savage as the 
Navajos, but somewhat more inclined to 
keep the peace and to engage in farming 
when the government helped them. 

Of all the tribes in New Mexico the 
Utes or Utahs, who roved about in the 
north, retained most of their original bar- 
barous nature. They were the bravest 
and the most warlike, and were unwilling 
to give up hunting grounds for cultivated 
farms. 

At the present time, 1896, there are in 
New Mexico three entire Indian Reserva- 
tions and a portion of another — the Jicar- 
illa Apaches numbering about 900 in all, 
on a small reservation in the north ; the 
Mescalero Apaches numbering about 400, 
in the south central part of the territory ; 
the Navajos in the northwest, number- 
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ing some 15,000, though two-thirds of 
their reservation lies in Arizona, and the 
Zunis, who are the most interesting of the 
Pueblos, on a reservation in the west. 

If we remember that Espejo in 1582 
found upwards of seventy pueblos, or vil- 
lages, in the Rio Grande valley, and that 
the whole number in the territory at pres- 
ent is scarcely more than a baker's dozen, 
we shall see how that race has declined. 
Many of the villages have been abandoned 
while others have gradually become Mex- 
ican. 

The whole number of Pueblo Indians 
now in the territory is about 16,000. They 
are self-governing, and not troublesome, 
but immoral. 



New Mexico is still a '' Land of Sun- 
shine and Adobe,'' but no longer a land 
of '' Silence." When the railroad suc- 
ceeded the wagon train, new life came with 
it, bringing business and prosperity, and 
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the dreaming of centuries was over. The 
mines that had been closed in the revolt 
of 1680 to make slavery in them impossi- 
ble began to be reopened ; lands lying in 
the fertile vallevs of the Rio Grande, 
Pecos, San Juan, and Canadian began 
more and more to bloom and bear in re- 
sponse to careful irrigation ; while herds 
of sheep, cattle and horses were brought 
to pasture in the beautiful parks and 
prairies between the mountain ranges. 
New towns sprang up here and there, 
lawlessness decreased, and a system of free 
education was established upon a broad 
and substantial basis. In addition to the 
Indian population, and to the Mexican, 
which Mr. Drake considers two-thirds 
Aztec, there is coming a large American 
element from all parts of the Union. 

The whole surface of New Mexico is a 
plateau from 4,000 to 6,000 feet high, 
made rugged by broken ranges of moun- 
tains into which run deep ravines or can- 
ons. These mountains are all rich in 
mineral deposits. 
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At least twelve of the eighteen counties 
yield gold, and silver is found in ten. 
Oarnets — the finest in the world; tur- 
quoises — ^the most abundant in the world ; 
rubies, opals, and emeralds are other pre- 
'cious products. There are hundreds upon 
hundreds of square miles of bituminous 
coal, and near Cerillos are the only known 
deposits of anthracite in the United States 
west of Pennsylvania. Copper, iron and 
lead are also abundant, and will doubtless 
be sought as capital comes into the coun- 
try and railroad facilities increase. 

Agricultural products, where irrigation 
is possible, are superior both in quantity 
and quality. The lands that seemed most 
available for cultivation have been occu- 
pied for hundreds of years, but with such 
carelessness regarding title that there 
have been many conflicting claims. These 
conflicts are slowly being adjusted, but 
better still, thousands of acres that seemed 
worthless are changing into rich gardens 
and fruitful orchards, yielding products to 
rival, if not surpass, those of California. 

5 
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The first passenger train on the Santa 
Fe railroad came through the Raton 
tunnel in February, 1879. When the 
road reached Albuquerque, in 1880, the 
Atlantic and Pacific began building west- 
ward, and by 1883, a new route was open- 
ed to California. These pioneer roada 
were built for the purpose of furnishing a 
southern line to the Pacific, and opening 
up trade with Mexico; but they have done 
more than that in hastening to develop 
the resources of New Mexico. 

The Denver and Rio Grande, the South- 
ern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the 
Pecos Valley railroads have also entered 
the territory and are carrying progress, 
with them. 



CivU goiern- 
ment. 



The usual form of territorial govern- 
ment exists; having legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial departments. The leg- 
islative power belongs to the Governor 
and an Assembly. The Assembly con- 
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sists of a Council of twelve members and 
a House of twenty-four members, all elect- 
ed for two years by the voters of the dis- 
tricts which the members represent. Each 
member must reside in his own district. 

There is one session every other winter, 
and it must not exceed forty days. 

Members of each House have a salary of 
four dollars per day, with mileage one 
way at the rate of thirty cents per mile. 
. The president of the Council, and the 
speaker of the House, receive each, six 
dollars per day. 

Each House has a chief clerk, several 
assistant clerks, sergeant-at-arms, door- 
keeper, etc. 

The three methods of law-making are 
precisely like those in the National Con- 
gress, except that the President may keep 
a bill ten days before returning it to Con- 
gress, while the Governor has but three. 

All laws passed by the Assembly and 
signed by the Governor, must be submit- 
ted to Congress, and are void if disap- 
proved by that body. 
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The power to execute laws is vested in 
a Governor whose salary is $2,600 per an- 
num. He also has power to grant par- 
dons and reprieves, commission officers, 
and remit fines and. forfeitures, until the 
decision of the President may be received. 
In case of death, resignation or absence of 
the Governor, the Territorial Secretary 
takes the office. 

The usual duties of the Secretary are to 
record the proceedings of the Assembly, 
and the acts of the Governor, to report 
such proceedings in July and January of 
each year to (1) the President pf the 
United States, (2) the president of the 
Senate, (3) the speaker of the House. 

The Secretary acts also as superintend- 
ent of public buildings. His salary is 
$2,500 per annum. 

The judicial, or law-explaining power, 
is in the hands of one chief justice and 
four associate justices, with salaries of 
$3,000 a year each. They must hold one 
term of court every year at the capital. 
Besides, the territory is divided into five 
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judicial districts to each of which one of 
the justices is assigned. He must reside 
in his district, and hold one term of court 
there annually. 

In addition to the territorial officials 
named, there is a district attorney at a 
salary of $250 a year, and a United States 
marshal, who executes the orders of the 
circuit and district courts. His yearly 
salary is |200. 

The Governor, Secretary, the five jus- 
tices, district attorney, and marshal are 
all appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for the term of four years. 

Salaries are paid quarter!}'' out of the 
United States treasury. 

The territory is represented in Con- 
gress by one delegate elected by the qual- 
ified voters for a term of two years. He 
has the right of debate in Congress, but 
can not vote. His salary is the same as 
that of other representatives, |5,000 a 
vear. 
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Education in the territory was for a 
long time exceedingly backward. As late 
as 1860, there were jio schools worthy the 
name. A law passed in that year requir- 
ed a school in each settlement. The jus- 
tice of the peace was the school board, 
and the probate judge was county super- 
intendent. 

Parents who had children of school age, 
were taxed fifty cents for each child, and 
attendance was compulsory from Novem- 
ber to April. 

In 1880, there were about 160 schools 
with 3,000 pupils. The report of the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, Hon- 
orable Amado Chaves, for the year ending 
December 31, 1895, shows the following 
interesting tables : 

Number of district schools 473 

Number of city schools 26 

Number of sectarian schools 60 

Number of private schools 8 

Number of territorial institutions 5 

Total ^567 
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Number of Teachers Employed. 

In district bchools 528 

In city schools 6(j 

In sectarian schools 138 

In private schools 8 

In territorial institutions 35 

Total 'T75 

Pupils Enrolled. 

In district schools 20,756 

In city schools 3,464 

In sectarian schools 3,793 

In private schools 113 

In territorial institutions 339 

Total 28,465 

Pupils of school age enumerated .... 48,733 
Expenditures. 

For district schools $126,586 68 

For city schools 44,359 47 

For territorial institutions .... 54,076 70 

Total $225,022 85 

Value of school property $736,963 88 

These tables show us that the founda- 
tion is laid for a broad J[system of Public 
Schools. 

The chief school official in New Mexico 
is the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who is appointed by the Governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. His term of office is two 
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years and his annual salary is $2,000^ 
with traveling expenses not to exceed 
$500. He is required to visit each county 
at least once a year, to collect and record 
information regarding all the schools, to 
make an annual report to the Governor, 
and to recommend to the schools the text- 
books that have been adopted by the New 
Mexico Board of Education. 

This Board is composed of the Gover- 
nor, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who acts as secretary of the 
Board, President of St. Michael's College 
at Santa Fe, President of the University 
at Albuquerque, and President of the Ag- 
ricultural College at Las Cruces. 

Meetings are held in June and in De- 
cember, at which the Territorial School 
Fund is apportioned to the various coun- 
ties, according to the number of school 
children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one. 

This Board also selects the books that 
shall be used in the schools of the territory 
for four years from the date of adoption. - 
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A County Superintendent, elected by 
the people for a term of two years, has 
charge of the common schools of his coun- 
ty. He apportions to the several districts 
the county funds, visits'each school under 
his charge at least once a year, and forms, 
with two other persons appointed by the 
judge of the district court, a board to ex- 
amine and license teachers. His annual 
report is to the Superintendent of the Ter- 
ritory. 

In each school district a board of three 
directors, chosen by the voters, has charge 
of all school matters in that district. They 
employ teachers, levy taxes, and make 
reports to the county superintendent. 

City boards of education consist of two 
members from each ward, elected for two 
years by the qualified voters of that ward. 
The powers and duties of these boards are 
similar to those of the district boards. 

Funds for the support of the schools of 

the territory come from various sources. — 

(1) A general tax of three mills on every 

dollar of taxable property in the territory. 
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(2) A poll tax of one dollar upon every 
able-bodied male person over twenty-one 
years of age. 

(3) Money derived from the sale of prop- 
erty forfeited to the territory and from 
the sale of lost goods or stray animals. 

(4) Money derived from fines collected 
for violation of laws. 

(5) Money arising from liquor and gam- 
ing licenses. 

Beyond this, the directors of school 
districts, or the boards of education of 
city schools may levy taxes, when nec- 
essary, not to exceed five mills on the 
dollar in any one year. 

The teachers, especially those of the 
graded schools and higher institutions, 
are progressive and well qualified for 
their work. They meet annually in a 
three-day association to compare notes 
and discuss methods. 

The normal schools at Silver City and 
Las Vegas, will soon be furnishing better 
teachers for the district schools, while the 
University at Albuquerque, the School of 
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Mines at Socorro, and the College of Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanic Arts at Las* 
Cruces, are growing institutions, offering 
excellent courses in higher study. 

There are also private schools as fol- 
lows : 27 Presbyterian, 23 Catholic, 6 
Methodist; and 4 under the New West 
Educational Commission. 

The three United States Indian schools, 
and some thirty smaller ones supported 
mostly by religious societies, are doing a 
great deal to improve the condition of the 
New Mexico Indian. 

Thus, progress in education is easily 
keeping step with the general advance of 
the territory. 



The first Governor of New Mexico after 
the American conquest in 1846, was 
Charles Bent who was appointed by Gen- 
eral Kearny. After Governor Bent's 
death in 1847, Juan B. Vigil ruled for a 
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few months, and then followed a series of 
military governors : — 

J. M. Washington, 1847. 

Colonel John Monroe, 1849. 

Colonel E. V. Sumner, 1851. 

Colonel Thos. J. Fauntleroy, 1852. 

General John Garland, 1854. 

Colonel B. L. Bonneville, 1858. 

Colonel Thos. J. Fauntleroy, 1859. 

Colonel W. H. Loring, 1860. 

Colonel E. R. S. Canby, 1861. 

General James H. Carleton, 1862-63. 

Since 1864, the territory has been under 
civil instead of military governors: — 
Henry Connelly, 1864. 
Robert B. Mitchell, 1866. 
William A. Pile, 1869. 
Marsh Giddings, 1871. 
Samuel B. Axtell, 1875. 
Lewis Wallace, 1878. 
Lionel A. Sheldon, 1881. 
Edmund G.Ross, 1885. 
L. Bradford Prince, 1889. 
Wm. T. Thornton, 1893. 
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